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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

An Essay on Eastern Philosophy. Y. Motoea, Professor of Psychology, 

Imperial University, Tokyo. Leipzig, R. Voigtlander's Verlag. 1905. 

32 pp. 

This brochure is written by a Japanese of western training in halting 
English, and is printed in Germany with abundant typographical errors. 
The subject-matter itself is sufficiently subtle to have warranted giving 
it the clearest presentation possible, at least such a presentation as would 
have been secured through English revision of the manuscript and proof. 

The title is in one sense too ambitious, and in another a misnomer; 
too ambitious in that not even an essay can present the theme of eastern 
philosophy in thirty-two pages, a misnomer in that at least half of the 
pages are taken up with Professor Motora's own views on psychology. 
The whole is better described as an essay by an eastern philosopher on 
the psychological interpretation of Buddhism. The Buddhism that he 
discusses is that of the Japanese type, and particularly that of the so- 
called 'Zen' sect. The style is confused and disconnected, due in part, 
undoubtedly, to the difficulty of using a foreign language easily, but also 
to the author's failure to distinguish scientific from philosophical thinking. 

But the whole is interesting as coming from a foreigner with its Eng- 
lish dress, as showing the influence of western training on an eastern 
mind, and as indicative of the growing unity of human letters ; it is also 
valuable in its evident intent of making Japanese Buddhism intelligible 
to western minds. I will attempt to smooth out in part the expression of 
Professor Motora's ideas, and at the same time preserve in the following 
condensation his own groupings. 

General View of Eastern Philosophy : By eastern philosophy is meant 
that of India, China and Japan. The philosophy of each of these nations 
is distinct, but there are also common characteristics which permit eastern 
philosophy as a whole to be contrasted with western philosophy. The 
Hindoo and Buddhistic philosophy of India made Confucianism more 
metaphysical, and Japan received what both China and India had to 
give. In logic, the Hindoos early developed an inductive system. In 
psychology, Buddhism divides human nature into two parts, the change- 
less and the changing; Confucianism into the good and the bad. In 
religion, Buddhism has two systems, ' depending-on-another system and 
self -depending system ' ; in the former salvation being through the Savior 
Amida, in the latter through personal contemplation. 

The Idea of Self in the Chinese Philosophies : The development of the 
idea of self Professor Motora finds characteristic of eastern philosophy, 
but his quotations without interpretation from the Tote-King do not 
make clear the conception of self as held by Taoism. Mencius maintained 
that human nature is good, because of the four feelings of pity, shame, 
altruism, and good and bad; and that it goes astray only through bad 
influences. Junshi, on the other hand, held that human nature was bad; 
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others that it was both good and bad; still others that it was neutral. 
Finally, Shushi, under Buddhistic influence, wrought theoretical peace 
by dividing human nature into an original nature and the disposition, 
the former of which was good; the latter was good or bad according to 
external influences. 

The Idea of Self in Buddhism, Especially in the Zen Sect: Buddhism 
divides mind into the changeless and the changing, the latter being com- 
posed of the five senses, consciousness, and the feeling of self. In the 
Zen sect there is no dividing of mind, but ' by long practice of meditation, 
man comes to experience such a state of mind, in which there is no repre- 
sentation, and only the pure self remains.' Professor Motora, from a 
psychological and curious interest, spent a week in a Zen monastery, and 
reports: 'If I compare the psychology which I had learned up to that 
time to a plane surface, that experience is like a third dimension.' The 
sect was originated by Dharma, who went to China to spread it, whence 
it came to Japan. With eyes closed and mind quiet, or else meditating 
on some such question as, ' What is your original estate % ' the moment 
of self -enlightenment comes when the mind experiences itself as ' pure 
activity' (cf. Fichte). 

Modern Problem of Psychology: The foremost problem of modern 
psychology Professor Motora finds in the relation of mind and body. 
But the relation between the psychical and the physical is no more 
mysterious than that between sequences of physical phenomena. The 
best we can do, in either case, is to point out functional relations be- 
tween phenomena, without reaching absolute equality between any two. 

A Scientific Explanation of the Zen Sect : This modern Buddhist sect 
is a practical cult whose mental experiences the author seeks to explain. 
This sect reaches a direct experience of energy. Since energy is one, 
psychical and physical energy are both forms of one, and are convertible. 
" In a word, mind is neither merely a conscious being, nor merely one of 
activity, but conscious activity accompanied by more or less of feeling- 
tone." In the Zen experience the mind is kept in a state of general ten- 
sion, all particular forms of activity being inhibited. As associationism 
makes mind a series of objects without a subject, so ' Zen ' makes mind 
a subject without a series of objects. 

The Belation of the Subject to the Object: Epistemology makes the 
subject only the knower, but man is also an actor, and just as man both 
adapts himself to his environment and adapts his environment to him- 
self, so the subject adapts itself to the object, and also the object to the 
subject. 

The Subject as Percipient of the Object and its Selective Function: 
As percipient, the subject is plastic, and adapts itself to its object. To 
remain in consciousness, the object must have a power of self -persistence. 
Bepresentation is a persistent form in consciousness to which the subject 
adapts itself. An organism is first sensitive, then selective. As sensitive, 
the subject is percipient; as selective, the object is adjusted to the subject. 

The Belation of the Subject and Predicate to Consciousness: Con- 
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seiousness divides itself into two parts, subject and object, and at the 
same time consciousness is a resultant of the interaction of the two. This 
seeming paradox is resolved by observing the distinction between psycho- 
logical subject and logical subject. Psychologically, consciousness divides 
itself into subject and object; logically, consciousness is the resultant of 
the distinction between subject and object. 

Psychical Potential and Psychical Reality: These are Professor Mo- 
tora's terms, coined to show the relation of his psychology to the Zen sect. 
' Psychical potential is an hypothetical agent, and must always wait for 
physiological activity to realize itself to the psychical reality.' The psy- 
chical reality is the germ of future psychical development, and includes 
all psychical activity, being to the author a more comprehensive term than 
consciousness. Peeling plays the prominent part in the original psychical 
reality, leading to impulse, and finally to knowledge. The pure state of 
psychical reality is the result of interaction between external stimulus 
and the undifferentiated organic being. 'It is the water upon which 
various forms of waves, as knowledge, desire, purpose and the like, are 
produced.' 

Psychical Reality and Representation: The existence of representa- 
tion presupposes three things, the sensitive sense-organ with muscles and 
nerves, the object that gives the stimulus, and the resultant consciousness. 

The Development of the Will and Personality: The will is analyzed 
into three essential constituents, desires, concepts and the physiological 
mechanism of execution. The essence of personality is will working with 
a persistent motive and a comprehensive concept. 

Concluding Remarks: These are intended to show the relation of the 
preceding psychological thoughts to the Buddhistic conception of the ego. 
The changeless element in human nature is called Shin-Nyo in Buddhism, 
the changing element, the senses, consciousness and the feeling of self, is 
called Araya-Shiki. Professor Jfotora identifies his ' psychical potential ' 
with Shin-Nyo, and his ' psychical reality ' with Araya-Shiki. Shin-Nyo, 
the world-soul, the eternal and unchanging existence, may be experienced 
in life before death as ' the direct experience of psychical reality.' Pro- 
fessor Motora confesses in conclusion that the Japanese Buddhist may 
not be satisfied with his explanation. 

The essay leaves several things to be desired. We should like to know 
how the ' Zen ' of Japan is related to the ' Yogi ' of India, and how Shin- 
Nyo of Japan is related to Nirvana. What more, after all, is the Zen 
experience than a case of dispersed attention, or, at most, self -hypnotism ? 
Too frequently the argument suffers from reliance on analogies; some- 
times it is not clear, and at least in the discussion of mind and body the 
solution is reached too easily by offhand reflection. The author promises 
us a book, however, which may relieve some of these difficulties. 

H. H. Horne. 
Dartmouth College. 



